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BEETHOVEN. 


BY GEORGE HOGARTH. 


Beethoven’s personal character and manners have been 
represented in very different lights in the various accounts 
which have been given of him. In Russell’s Jour in Ger- 
many, published in 1824, an able and interesting work, which 
has met with much attention from the public, we find the fol- 
lowing description, which, at all events, is lively and graphic. 
“Though not an old man, Beethoven is lost to society, in 
consequence of his extreme deafness. The neglect of his 
person which he exhibits, gives him a somewhat wild appear- 
ance. His features are strong and prominent; his face is full 
of rude energy; his hair, which neither comb nor scissors seem 
to have visited for years, overshadows his broad brow in a 
quantity and confusion to which only the snakes round a 
Gorgon’s head offer a parallel. His general behaviour does 
not ill accord with the unpromising exterior, Except when 
he is among his chosen friends, kindliness or affability are not 
his characteristics. ‘The total loss of hearing has deprived 
him of all the pleasure which society can give, and perhaps 
soured his temper. He used to frequent a particular cellar, 
where he spent the eyening in a corner, beyond the reach of 
all the chattering and disputation of a public room, drinking 
wine and beer, eating cheese and red herrings, and studying 
the newspapers. One evening, a person took a seat near him, 
whose countenance did not please him. He looked hard at 
the stranger, and spat on the floor, as if he had seen a toad; 
then glanced at the newspaper,—then again at the intruder, and 
spat again; his hair bristling gradually into more shaggy 
ferocity, till he closed the alternation of spitting and staring, 
by fairly exclaiming, ‘What a scoundrelly phiz!’ and rushing 
out of the room. Even among his oldest friends, he must be 
humoured like a wayward child. He has always a small 
paper-book with him, and what conversation takes place, is 
carried on in writing. In this, too, although it is not lined, 
he instantly jots down any musical idea which strikes him. 
These notes would be utterly unintelligible even to another 
musician, for they have thus no comparative value; he alone 
has in his own mind the thread by which he brings out of this 
labyrinth of dots and circles the richest and most astounding 
harmonies. The moment he is seated at the piano, he is 
| evidently unconscious that there is anything in existence but 
himself and his instrument; and, considering how very deaf he 
is, it seems impossible that he should hear all heplays. Ac- 
cordingly, when playing very piano, he often does not bring 
out a single note. He hears it himself in the “mind’s ear.” 
hile his eye, and the almost imperceptible motion of his fin- 
gers, show that he is following out the strain through all its 
dying gradations, the instrument is actually as dumb as the 
musician is deaf. 

“I have heard him play; but to bring him so far required 
some management; so great is his horror at being anything like 
exhibited. Had he been plainly asked to do the company that 
favour, he would have flatly refused; he had to be cheated into 
it. Every person left the room, except Beethoven and the 
master of the house, one of his most intimate acquaintances. 
These two carried on a conversation in the paper-book about 
bank stock. The gentleman, as if by chance, struck the keys 
€ piano beside which they were sitting, gradually began 
to run over one of Beethoven’s own compositions, made a thou- 
sand errors, and speedily blundered a passage so thoroughly, 
that the composer condescended to stretch out his hand and put 
b him right. It was enough; the hand was on the piano: his 
companion immediately left him on some pretext, and joined 
the rest of the company, who, in the next room, were patiently 
Waiting the issue of this tiresome conjuration. Beethoven, 
left alone, seated himself at the pi.no. At first he only struck 
“ow and then a few hurried and interrupted notes, as if afraid 
f being detected in a crime; but gradually he forgot everything 
. Ase, and ran on during half an hour in a fantasy, in a style 
‘tremely varied, and marked by the most abrupt transitions. 
The amateurs were enraptured; to the uninitiated it was more 
weresting to observe how the music of the man’s soul passed 
ver his countenance. He seems to feel the bold, the com- 








_ibanding, and the impetuous, more than what is soothing or 
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The muscles of the face swell, and its veins startut; 
the wild eye rolls doubly wild; the mouth quivers;—and ke- 
| thoven looks like a wizard overpowered by the demons wbm 
he himself has called up.” 
Of the fidelity of this description, in so far as it is deried 
from Mr. Russell’s own observation, the character of the wrter 
ileaves no room for doubt. But, in speaking from hearsay he 
wee probably repeating the idle gossip of Vienna, respectim a 
great man who was talked of by everybody, but was persondy 
|known tj) very few. Beethoven was extremely reservedin 
|the company of strangers; abrupt and blunt in his address; ad 
accustomed to express his feelings and opinions with a freedm 
not very consistent with the established usages of socier. 
His manners and habits were those of a recluse, excluded ly 
(a heavy calamity from cheerful and social intercourse with te 
| world, aud wounded by unmerited neglect. A key to may 
of his peculiarities is to be found im an interesting documat 
which was discovered among his papers after his death,a 


gentle. 


will, made by him during a dangerous illness in the year 180, 

‘and addressed to his brother Carl, and his nephew Ludwr 
| Beethoven. His brother died some years before him; and hj 
nephew, whom he supported and treated with parental tende; 
ness, was unworthy of his love, and caused him nothing be 
care and grief. An extract from this affecting paper wil 
enable the reader to form an estimate of Beethoven's rez 
character, and to imagine what he would have been in happie 
circumstances. * 

“My mind was formed from my very cradle for the gentle 
feelings of our nature, while it seemed destined to accomplid 
something great. To this I always found myself irresistibly 
impelled. But in my sixth year L was unhappily attacked ly 
a disease, which was rendered still more afflicting by tle 
blunders of the medical men in whose hands I was placet 
After dragging on year after year in the hope of recovery, I wa 
at last doomed to the unhappy prospect of an irremediable evi; 
no cure, at least, even if it were possible, was to be expectel 
till after a long series of years. Though born with an arden 
and lively disposition, and a mind susceptible of the pleasure 
of society, 1 was obliged to withdraw early from a participatioy 
in them, and lead a solitary life. Sometimes, indeed, I mad 
an effort to overcome every obstacle thrown in the way of socia 
enjoyment by the defect in my organ of hearing; but, oh, hov 
painful was it to find myself incapacitated, repelled, by my 
weakness, which at these moments was doubly felt. How 
was it possible for me to be continually saying, ‘Speah 
louder—raise your voice—I am deaf!’ Alas, how could ] 
submit to the continual necessity of exposing the failure of oné 
of my faculties, which, but for mismanagement, I might have 
shared in common with the rest of my fellow-creatures; 4 
faculty too, which I once possessed in a greater degree thay) 


|miserable existence; truly miserable, inasmuch as, with so 
sensitive a constitution of body, any sudden change was capa- 
ble of hurrying me into the most violent extremes. Yes, 
P.tience, I must take thee for my guide; I hope to follow thy 
dictates, and persevere to the end, till it shall please the inex- 
orable Fates to cut the thread of my existence. 


for better or for worse, I am prepared to meet the issue. For 
one in his twenty-eighth yerr* to become a philosopher, is no 
easy task; and still more difficult is it for an artist than for 
/any other man, 

| * * * * * . 

| “I hereby declare you the joint heirs of the litile property, 
if so it can be called, which I have been able to lay up. 
Share it equally and justly; live in harmony together, and as- 
‘sist each other. Whatever you may have dong against me, 
be assured that it has long since been forgiven. I thank you, 
jin particular, my dear brother Carl, for the affectionate atten- 
|tions I have received from you of late. It is my sincere hope 
jand wish that you may lead a life more free from cares and 
‘sorrows than mine has been. ‘Teach your children to love 
(Virtue; she alone, and not perishable gold, can make them 
\truly happy. I speak it feelingly, and from experience; it 
|was her hand that upheld me in the midst of the ills of life. 
‘To her influence, next to that of my art, do I owe the blessing 
of not having terminated my existence by suicide. Live mo- 
irally, and love one another.” 

| Beethoven’s character, as described by those who had 


|means of knowing it, was what might be expected from these - 


|sentiments, so strikingly expressed by himself. Persons 
|who had any claims on his attentions never failed to receive 
‘them. We ourselves know more than one individual, who, 
‘though not musical, nor possessed of any attainments calcu- 
‘lated to render their society peculiarly agreeable to him, but 
‘merely in consequence of introductions from persons in Eng- 
land whom he knew, were received by him with great courtesy, 
|and treated with anxious and persevering kindness. A pleas- 
‘ing sketch of him, in this point of view, is contained in a 
‘letter from an English lady, who gives an account of a visit 
ishe paid him in October, 1825. She was introduced to him 
‘as the daughter of a person whom he respected, and went to 
| visit him at the village of Baden, near Vienna, where he 
generally resided during a part of the year. 

“The people,” she says, “seemed surprised at our taking 
iso much trouble; for, unaccountable as it may seem to those 
| who have any knowledge of or taste in music, his reign in 
Vienna is over, except in the hearts of a chosen few; and I 
was even taught to expect a rough, unceremonious reception. 
When we arrived, he had just returned home, through a 
shower of rain, and was changing his coat. I almost began 
to be alarmed, after all that I had heard of his brusquerie, lest 








most persons of my own profession. When I would willingly 
have mixed among you, my misfortune was felt with double 
keenness, from the conviction it brought with it, that I must 
forego the delights of social intercourse, the sweets of conver- 
sation, the mutual overflowings of the heart. From all this I 
was debarred, except as far as absolute necessity demanded. 
When I ventured to appear in society, I seemed to myself a 
kind of excommunicated being. — If circumstances compelled 
me to appear in the presence of strangers, an indescribable 
agitation seized me,—I was tortured by the fear of being ren- 
dered conspicuous only by my infirmity. 

“In this state I remained a full half year, when a blundering 
doctor persuaded me that the best thing I could do to recover 
my hearing, was to go into thecountry. Here, incited by my 
natural disposition, I was induced to join in the society of my 
neighbours. But how bitter was the mortification I suffered, 
when some one near me would stand listening to the tones of 
a flute, which I could not hear; or to the shepherd’s song, 
sounding from the valley, not one note of which I could dis- 
tinguish! Such occurrences had the effect of driving me al- 
most to despair; nay, even raised in my mind gloomy thoughts 
of seeking relief in self-destruction. It was nothing but my 
art that restrained me; it appeared impossible for me to quit 
the world till I had accomplished the objects I felt myself, as 
it were, destined to fulfil. Thus did I continue to drag ona 


* This document is printed in the Harmonicon, for January, 1828, 





translated from the original, in the possession of M. Schlesinger, the emi- 
nent music-seller in Paris. ; 
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he should not receive us very cordially, when he came forth 
‘from his sanctum, with a hurried step, and apparently very 
nervous; but he addressed us in so gentle, so courteous, so 
sweet amanner, and with such a truth in his sweetness, that I 
lonly know Mr. * * * with whom he can be compared. He is 
|very short, extremely thin, and sufficiently attentive to per- 
sonal appearance. 
Handel; that he himself also loved him; and proceeded for 
some time in eulogizing that great composer. I conversed 
with him in writing, for J found it impossible to render my- 
self audible; and though this was a very clumsy mode of 
communicating, it did not signify, as he talked on freely and 
)willingly, and did not wait for questions, or seem to expect 
long replies. I ventured to express my admiration of his 
\compositions, and, among others, praised his Adelaide, in 
terms by no means too strong for my sense of its beauties. 
‘He very modestly remarked that the poetry was beautiful, 

| When we were about to retire, he desired us.to stopj-—~ 
“Je veux vous donner un souvenir de moi.”” He then went to 
a table in an adjoining room, and wrote two lines of music,— 
a little fugue for the piano-forte,—and presented it to me in 
the most amiable manner. He afterwards desired that I 
would spell my name to him, that he might inscribe his ime 
promptu to me correctly. He now took my arm, and led me 
into the room where he had written, that I might s€e the 





*There seems to be a mistake here, probably in the transcription; for 
Beethoven’s biographers give 1770 as the date of his birth. 
+ Harmonicon, Dec. TBS. 
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Yes, be it * 


He observed that * * * was very fond of | 
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whole of his apartinents, which were quite that of an author, | 
but perfectly clean; and, though indicating nothing like su-| 
perfluity of wealth, did not show any want of either useful | 
furniture or neatness in arrangement. It must be recollected, | 
however, that this is his country residence, and that the Vien-| 
nese are not so costly or particular in their domestic details. 
as we English. I led him back very gently to a room on the | 
other side, in which was placed his grand piano-forte, present- 
ed to him by Messrs. Broadwood; but he looked, 1 thought, | 
melancholy at the sight of it, and said that it was very much 
out of order, for the country tuner was exceedingly bad. He) 
struck some notes to convince me; nevertheless, I placed on) 
the desk the page of manuscript music which he had just) 
given me, and he played it through quite simply, but prefaced 
it by three or four chords,—such handfuls of notes!—that | 
would have gone to Mr. * * *’s heart. He then stopped; and | 
I would not on any account ask for more, as I found that he 
played without any satisfaction to himself. We took leave 
of each other in a tone of what in France would be called 
confirmed friendship; and he said, quite voluntarily, that, if 
he came to England, he would certainly pay us a visit.” 

Beethoven’s literary attainments were respectable. He 
was well acquainted with the literature of his own country, 
and read, in the original language, the Italian poets. He 
also understood English, and had a knowledge of our best 
authors. During the illness which terminated in his death, 
he amused hismself, in his intervals of ease, by reading the 
ancient Greek writers, and the novels of Walter Scott. In 
the society of his friends, when he was able to shake off 
his habitual reserve, his conversation was animated, full of 
interesting anecdotes, and acute observations. He was inca- 
pable of the slightest duplicity or meanness, and was esteem- 
ed by all who knew him for his high principles, and the un- 
deviating rectitude of his conduct. 

As a musician, Beethoven must be classed along with 
Handel, Haydn, and Mozart. He alone is to be compared to 
them in the magnitude of his works, and their influence on the 
state of the art. Though he has written little in the depart- 
ment to which Handel devoted all the energies of his mind, 
yet his spirit, more than that of any other composer, is akin to 
that of Handel. In his music there is the same gigantic 
grandeur of conception, the same breadth and simplicity of 
design, and the same absence of minute finishing and petty 
details. In Beethoven’s harmonies, the masses of sound are 
equally large, ponderous, and imposing as those of Handel, 
while they have a deep and gloomy character peculiar to him- 
self. As they swell in our ears, and grow darker and darker, 
they are like the lowering storm-cloud, on which we gaze till 
we are startled by the flash, and appalled by the thunder which 
bursts from its bosom, Such effects he has especially produced 
in his wonderful symphonies; they belong to the tone of his 
mind, and are without a parallel in the whole range of musié. 
Even where he does not wield the strength of a great orches- 
tra,—in his instrumental concerted pieces, his quartets, his 


is stationed in the interior, or in one of the small sea-port || A few days afterwards he enlisted in a regiment which was 


tows which form the defence of the colony. | going to Africa; he thought he should soon be in the midst of 

‘he city is considered an important point, and care is taken battles, distinguish himself and be promoted; he was left in 
to kep a garrison sufficiently strong to resist the hostile tribes \the depot to learn his exercise. After he was permitted to 
wheh surround it. There is felt the void of an isolated ex-) join his battalion, he had not, as he said, had the good fortune to 
istace, of which we can know nothing without having for||see the enemy, and the only glory he enjoyed was to heara 
sore time experienced it. After having performed the duties) few balls whistle past his ears. The company in which 
of heir station, the soldiers find themselves so entirely with-|| Bachard was enrolled received orders to occupy fort Maldoub, 


owoccupation that each minute seems to them an age. They | situated a league from the town, and to relieve a company of 


fin none of those amusements which the smallest village of 
Fmce daily offers; it would be a relief to be obliged to do}, 
duy the whole day. 
But that which affords some relief to the soldiers, and 
cases them to prefer Bougia to other cities, is the almost 
costant presence of danger; each day brings with it a battle, 
an the noise of their guns makes them forget every thing 
ele. During the first years cf the occupation of the town 
th advanced posts were attacked every night, the soldiers on 
gard were wounded, and the aggressors in these cowardly 
atacks were seldom seen. Unless the detachment a very 
wak the Arabs dared not make an open attack. 

These skirmishes cost many men; they could not during 
tk night go to the assistance of those who were attacked, for 
far of an ambush; means were sought to prevent these sur- 
rises of the Arabs, and that was adopted which appeared 
te most secure and natural. 

In all the Mahomedan towns there are many dogs, who, 
hving no masters, are common property. No one attacks 
tem, nor takes any care of them. 

The French very quickly tamed some of these animals by 
ind treatment, and taught them to perform those feats which 
re common to well trained dogs. Some of them jumped 
or ’ Empereur and shewed their teeth for Abd-el-Kader. 

These poor animals in exchange for the bread they received 
hewed the strongest affection for the soldiers. They fre- 
uently followed their friends when on duty, or at the ad- 
‘anced posts; and it was soon perceived that their astonishing 
nstinct enabled them to perform an important service. 

If a Frenchman approached, his coming was announced by 
yshort and loud bark; but when the Kabailes attempted to 
ceep towards us, the dogs by a tremendous howling marked 
teir approach, and by their attitude shewed in what direction 
te danger was to be apprehended. 

The utility of this new species of auxiliaries was so clearly 
preeived, that it was proposed to attach a certain number 
€ them to each company. Permission was asked, but re- 
ised on the ground that it would be thought that the French 
vished to renew the atrocities committed by the Spaniards 
n Peru. 

They could not, however, refuse to the dogs the rations 
ney had so bravely earned, and every morning on serving 
nem out, their part was reserved. 

A young voltigeur, named Bachard, was distinguished for 
he close intimacy he had formed with one of these new 


| 











trios, and his sonatas for the piano-forte, there is the same 
broad and massive harmony, and the same wild, unexpected, 
and startling effects. Mingled with these, in his orchestral 
as well as his chamber music, there are strains of melody in- 
expressibly impassioned and ravishing;—strains which do not 
merely please, but dissolve in pleasure; which do not merely 
move, but overpower with emotion. Of these divine melo- 
dies, a remarkable feature is their extreme simplicity: a few 
notes, as artless as those of a national air, are sufficient to 
awake the most exquisite feelings. 

Beethoven died in his fifty-seventh year,—at an age when 
the physical strength is generally little impaired, and the 


lies. Azor, the name he had given him, was one of the 
ngliest of his race. Bachard, however, was strongly attach- 
bd to him, and was delighted to find an amusement in train- 
ng Azor, which filled up the time which had before hung so 
heavy on his hands. Azor was not one of those brilliant 

holars who learn in a moment the lessons of their master; 
n many things his dull mind resisted instruction given, with 

uch patience, and enforced with the stick—but he was as 
fond of Frenchmen as he was hostile to all who wore a turban. 

The uniform was the object of his particular regard—every 
soldier was received in the most affectionate manner, and with 
an expressive wag of his tail. And we ought to remark, that 


mental faculties are in their full maturity and vigour; and,|with a philosophic indifference very rarely seen, the distine- 
during a considerable part of this comparatively short life, he tion of rank was but little regarded by him, and in the uni- 
suffered under the total deprivation of that sense which, above form which he so well knew he only saw Frenchmen, what- 
all others, is necessary to the musician. When this is re- ever might be the embroidery and the epaulette. 
membered, and contrasted with the immense magnitude of| When a long procession of wandering dogs passed before 
what he has achieved in his art, Beethoven cannot be looked| the quarters of the infantry, it was interesting to see one of 
upon as inferior in genius to any musician who has ever lived|them stop when the name Azor was called, fly quickly to the 
—not even to Handel himself. feet of the young voltigeur, receive his caresses, and then 
listen to a long harangue, which, though he certainly did not 
nderstand, was received with profound attention. 
THE FRENCH SOLDIERS IN AFRICA. Bachard was a Parisian; he was scarcely seventeen years 
When a soldier receives orders to depart for Africa, his|lold, and had been one year in service. 
imagination is excited, a new life presents itself to him, he|) He had become very soon disgusted with the vagabond life 
dreams of the East, of its magnificence and ‘pleasures; alwhich idle boys of Paris so much delight in, and quickly 
vague remembrance of Egypt and Napoleon passes across his|abandoned it—and when his mother said to him: “you made 
mind, of mysterious harems aud Mamelukes equally brilliant}me unhappy when you refused to work, and associated with 
and brave; he thinks but of pleasures and glory; the real|street walkers, and now you make me more unhappy when I 
miseries of life are overlooked. see you sad and thoughtful:” he replied, ‘mother I will no 
After a few weeks his illusions are dissipated, garrison longer make you unhappy; I do not wish to be a labourer, I 
life is the same there as elsewhere. am anxious to become a soldier like my uncle—I shall become 
Algiers at least offers to their curiosity the animation ofl\as brave as he was—I shall obtain, as he did, the cross of 












grenadiers, who had been stationed there for a week. ‘This 
was known to be a dangerous post. Ata distance from the 
town, out of the reach of succours, it had been frequently 
|attacked, and many brave men had perished there. The 
| Arabs made it the object of their enterprises; sure of a safe 
retreat if they failed, and to mutilate at their ease their victims 
if they were successful. 

Frequently at this unfortunate post the sentinel whom they 
wished to relieve, was not to be found, or nothing was to be 
seen but a mutilated trunk covered with wounds, and identified 
only by a portion of the uniform; for the Arabs always carry off 
the head and accoutrements of the soldier. Every precaution 
was used by the voltigeurs before they went to take posses- 
sion of this important post. Their arms were put in the most 
perfect order, and the points of their bayonets, shewed that they 
had been carefully sharpened. 

The dogs were not forgotten, and as usual marched in front. 
These faithful auxiliaries appeared to know that they had a 
service expected from them, and shewed by their animation 
that they were ready to perform it. 

For some time the company of voltigeurs had been in pos- 
session of the fort, and contrary to expectation, every thing 
was tranquil—the slightest alarm had not disturbed the repose 
of the soldier. They invented a thousand employments to 
render their situation more agreeable. Maldoub is built on 
|an elevated piece of ground, destitute of vegetation; the soil 
is broken by large ravines, as if it had suffered some great 
convulsion of nature. Amidst this desolation, and under a 
‘burning sun, French gayety was still perceived in the jests of 
the soldiers. 

So, Bachard, said a voltigeur whose chivalrous and grey 
mustachios indicated many years of service, you will be on 
guard at ten o’clock to night at the most advanced post; take 
care of the Bedouins, they are the most voracious animals in 
the country. 





those yatagans, which you say cut off heads so well. I have 
only seen the Arabs in the market selling their vegetables, and 
I have such bad luck, that I am sure if they make an attack 
it will not be on my post. Beside you know we have as yet 
had no disturbance, why do you think, Jarry, any thing is 
about to happen? 

Oh I have heard that the Bedouins are fond of tender meat; 
you are young—they will say, it is not an old soldier like 
Jarry, who is so cruel to us and so loving with our wives. 
You have heard of my last amour in Algiers with the lovely 
woman in the street Bab-Azoun? what an angel! she was as 
large as three Parisians, and well fed in the bargain.—Listen! 
it strikes ten. 

Number 16 is called. 

Bachard answered, took down his gun, carefully examined 
the priming, whistled for Azor, and took his place in the 
ranks. 

Take care of the Arabs, said Jarry, they walk on their 
hands. 

The heavy tread of the patrol was no longer heard, and 
Jarry continued with unusual emotion— 

That little Bachard is a brave fellow, he is young, but he 
has strong nerves. If the government sent us many con- 
scripts like him, these Turks would be soon cut up. 

We have now ten hours to ourselves, come let us arrange 
the room, and get into the feathers. You do not understand 
me; bring the sacks and let us creep inte the straw. 

Scarcely had the soldiers made their arrangements when a 
gun was heard, followed by a cry which the distance from the 
fort rendered indistinct. To arms, cried Jarry, seizing his 
gun, ‘and I am sure that comes from little Bachard; I was 
wrong to tease him, for it is sure to bring bad luck. 

The veteran hurried out, followed by his companions. The 
sentinels affirmed that the report came from the direction of 
Bachard’s post. The soldiers hastened to his assistance, and 
soon arrived at the summit of the hill, where he had stood 
sentinel. He was no where to be found. Some Kabaile 
who thought they might with impunity murdera sentinel, fled 
in all directions on the approach of the soldiers, but a wel 
directed fire brought some of them to the ground. While: 


part of the detachment pursued the fugitives, Jarry and som 
of his companions searched for Bachard, who they suppose! 








__head-quarters; but how are they to be pitied whose regiment||honour and a pénaion, and will support you in your old age.” 








had been wounded; at last one of them saw a body extended 


Since my arrival, replied Bachard, I have not seen one of ? 
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on the ground, which the red colour of the pantaloons enabled 
him to see in the obscurity—it was a mutilated corpse without 
ahead. While they were looking at it in deep grief, a loud 
barking from the bottom of the hill attracted their attention. 
They saw a dog fiercely attacking an Arab, who defended 
himself with his yatagan, and wounded the dog severely. 
The brave animal renewed the attack regardless of wounds or 
death, and with a desperate leap seized him by the throat and 
brought him to the ground. ‘The screams of the man were 
mingled with the howlings of the dog, as they rolled upon the 
earth. The soldiers were desirous of ending the combat by 
the death of the Arab. Before they could reach them the 
Arab was lifeless, the arteries of his neck having been torn by 
the dog. Azor, though dreadfully wounded, seized the bour- 
nous of the Arab, and tearing it from his body, the head of 
Bachard fell at the feet of his comrades. 

The soldiers returned from the pursuit. A military sur- 
geon dressed the wound of the brave Azor, and restored him to 
health, with the loss only of one of his feet. 


Bachard was buried on the spot where he fell. Azor has 
not forgotten him. Every night at ten o’clock he goes to the 
advanced post; at midnight he returns in sadness. The sen- 


tinels carry arms as he passes on three legs; he is known to 
all the soldiers, by the name of Azor the Invalid. 





A DOG'S EAR. 


A new phenomenon has appeared in the musical world. 
Not a child of eleven years executing variations on the fourth 
string, nor little Misses writing fugues without understanding 
a note of music. These are trifles. A two footed wonder is 
so common, that a child of good family is ashamed to set up 
for one. 

The miracle of which we speak is an humble quadruped, 
belonging to the canine race, distinguished from time imme- 
morial for their devoted fidelity. 

It seems that in the march of mind, the dog is determined 
not to be left behind. We have seen him of late years, disdain- 
ing the peaceful glory of private virtues, inscribe himself as a 
candidate in the Academy of Science, compete with the savans, 
and carry off the prize in a game of dominos. Not content 
with his numerous claims to the esteem of his compatriots, he 
wishes to enter upon a new field as an amateur of the fine arts. 
Probably the laurels of the musical spider have disturbed the 
dreams of the canine race: we find the following notice in a 
German paper. The journals of New York contain some 
curious details respecting a dog who appears to have excited 
much attention in that city by his extraordinary taste for 
music. 

Every Sunday this dog is seen going to church solely to 
hear the organ; When the organ ceases, he retires in sadness. 
As soon as they commence playing, the animal seems to listen 
with the greatest attention. He never disturbs the audience, 
never stirs from his place; the music absorbs his whole 
thoughts. This New York dog shews a peculiar organiza- 
tion, but his fondness for music, if it exists, is only manifested 
by silent attention. We have something much more extraor- 
dinary to relate of a Darmstadt dog. 

Frederick S***, a retired merchant of that city, lead for 
many years a quiet and pleasant life, principally devoted to 
the pleasures of music. His passion for this art, daily be- 
coming stronger, he was desirous that his whole family shouid 
contribute to his pleasure, by learning to sing or practising on 
some instrument. In a short time there was not an individual 
in his small family who could not take a part in a concert. 
Even the servant girl could accomplish a melody of Schubert, 
or a cavitina. 

The only one of the family who was deficient in musical 
talents, was Poodle the house dog. Frederick despaired of 
instructing Poodle in the theory of sounds, but he thought it 
possible to make some use of him in their musical parties. 
He succeeded by perseverance, and an ingenious device he 
adopted. Whenever a false note was heard from the voice or 
the instruments; wheffj™# musical mistake was committed by 
any of the family, (an this frequently happened,) Poodle felt 
the whiip on his back, and naturally began to bark. In ashort 
time threats were substituted for blows; finally, the look of 
hig master sufficed to make him bark. By degrees Poodle 

ame so accustomed to false notes and other mistakes, that 
he did not suffer the least error to pass without marking it by 
a growl or a bark. At present, Poodle may be considered the 
most critical judge of music in the Duchy of Hesse. But, as 
may bi2 supposed, his musical judgment is entirely negative; 
sing with expression, execute with taste, the dog remains quiet 
and una\ffected, but on the slightest error of intonation, Poodle 
Shews his teeth, growls or barks. At present no concert or 
opera is performed at Darmstadt without inviting Frederick 
and his dog. 








At the slightest error of the prima donna, 


Poodle looks at his master with a doubtful expression; if the 
hautboy fails to strike in at the proper time, Poodle pricks up 
his ears; if the clarionet hurries the tune, Poodle moves on his | 


| 


seat; if the kettle drums are not beat in time, Poodle growls. | 


The attitude of the dog, is an infallible thermometer of the 
merit of the musical execution, and the piece is not well per- 
formed unless the dog rests quietly on his seat. You would 
suppose that Poodle’s instinct only enables him to judge of | 
the execution? Not at all. Accustomed to hear the most 
classic works, his ear is schooled to the refinements of har-| 
mony. 

Thus, when a false modulation is heard, you will discover 
symptoms of doubt in the countenance of Poodle; consecutive 
quints make him shudder; an imperfect melody agitates his 
nerves. Poodle has become the terror of all tk bad com- 
posers and scribbling amateurs of Darmstadt. Sometimes his 
master and his friends at their quartet parties, amuse themselves 
by producing the most horrible discords in order to annoy the 
dog. Poodle can no longer contain himself; his eyes flash 
fire, his hair stands on end, and his low barking increases 
the din of the infernal concert. 

It is necessary to restrain this charivari within narrow limits, 
for if the cacophonie continues beyond a certain time, the irri- 
tated animal overturns everythin§; music, stands, stools, and 
instruments, 

Musical criticism could not certainly be conducted with 
more energy; compared with Poodle, the New York dog is 
but a novice. 

Frederick’s dog would produce quite a sensation here, 
and our concerts and operas, would, without doubt, afford him 
frequent opportunities for the display of his critical bark. 





THE MUSIC OF THE ANCIENTS. 


MUSIC OF THE HEBREWS, 


Music, though now a very complex and difficult art, is, in 
truth, a gift of the Author of Nature to the whole human race. 
Its existence and influence are to be traced in the records of 
every people from the earliest ages, and are perceptible, at the 
present time, in every quarter of the globe. Itis a part of 
the benevolent order of Providence, that we are capable of re- 
ceiving from the objects around us, pleasures independent of 
the immediate purposes for which they have been created. 
Our eyes do not merely enable us to see external things, so 
as to avail ourselves of their useful properties; they enable us 
also to enjoy the delight produced by the perception of beauty, 
a perception which (upon whatever principle it may be ex- 
plained,) is something distinct from any consideration of the 
mere utility of an object. We could have had the most ac- 
curate perceptions of the form and position of everything that 
constitutes the most beautiful landscape, without receiving any 
idea of its beauty. We could have beheld the sun setting 
amid the glowing tints of a summer evening, without thinking 
of anything beyond the advantage of serene weather; we 
might have contemplated the glassy expanse of the ocean re- 
flecting the tranquil beams of the moon, without any other 
feeling than the comfort of a safe and easy navigation; and 
the varieties of hill and dale, of shady woods and luxuriant 
verdure, might have been pleasant only in the eyes of farmers | 
or graziers. We could, too, have listened to sounds with | 
equal indiiference to everything beyond the mere information 
they conveyed to us; and the sighing of the breeze, or the 
murmuring of the brook, while we learned from them nothing 
of which we could avail ourselves, might have been heard 
without pleasure. It is evident that t!.e perception of external 
things, for the mere purpose of making use of them, has no 
connexion with the feeling of their beauty; and that our Crea- 
tor, therefore, has bestowed on us this additional feeling, for 
the purpose of augmenting our happiness. Had he not had 
this design, he might have left us without the sense of beauty 
or deformity. “If God,’ says Paley, “had wished our 
misery, he might have made sure of his purpose by forming 
our senses to be as many sores and pains to us as they are 
now instruments of our gratification and enjoyment; or by 
placing us among objects so ill suited to our perceptions, as 
to have continually offended us, instead of ministering to our 
refreshment and delight. He might have made, for instance, 
every thing we saw loathsome, every thing we touched a sting, 
and every sound a discord.” 

In place of every sound being a discord, the greatest part 
of the sounds which we hear are more or less agreeable to us. 
The infinite variety of sounds produced by the winds and 
waters,—the cries of animals, the notes of birds,—and, above 
all, the tones of the human voice, all effect us with various) 
kinds and degrees of pleasure; and, #egeneral, it may be said, 
that it is such sounds as indicate Something to be feared and 
avoided, such as the howling of wild beadis, or the hissing of 




















serpents, that are positively painful to our ears. In this sense, 
all nature may be said to be full of music; the disagreeable 
and discordant sounds being (as in artificial music), in such 
proportion only as to heighten the pleasure derived from those 
which are agreeable. The human voice is that which pleases 
us chiefly, and affects us most powerfully. Its natural tones 
and accents are calculated to penetrate the heart of the listener; 
and the union of these to articulate speech, in every language, 
not only produces a melody which pleases the ear, but an 
effect on the feelings, of which the mere words would be in- 
capable. These natural tones of the voice, either by them- 
selves, or joined to articulate language, constitute music in 
is simplest state; and the pleasures and feelings derived form 
such music must necessarily have existed in every form of 
society. 

The history of Music, therefore, is coeval with the history 
of our species. In the earlier ages of the world, of the music 
of which no remains have descended to the present times, its 
history must be gleaned from ancient literature; and the scanty 
lights thus afforded, must be aided, (as far as possible,) by 
conjectures derived from the state of music in those rude and 
ptimitive stages of society which come under our own obser- 
vition. Volumes upon volumes have been written upon the 
music of the ancients, full of learned research and ingenious 
speculation; but the results have by no means repaid the labour. 
From these works, a good deal of information may be acquired 
respecting the customs and manners of the ancients; but they 
hardly contain a single fact which can be of any use to the 
practical musician of the present day, or to those dilettanti who 
prosecute musical inquiries from a love of the art as it now 
exists. 

Without reference to historical details of any sort, it may 
be concluded, from the existence of music in every state of 
society, at the present day, that it also existed in the earliest 
ages of the world. We find that the music of uncultivated 
tribes, and the music which, in civilized nations, has descend- 
ed from their rude ancestors, though presenting many varieties, 
arismng from the character of the people, the genius of their 
language, and other causes, has yet a strong general resem- 
blanee. By analyzing the simple melodies found among the 
common people of Scotland, Ireland, France, and other parts 
of Exrope, and in Hindostan, Persia, the Islands of the Indian 
Ocem, Africa, and even China, it is discovered that these 
melodies are formed upon a certain scale, or series of sounds, 
whic, therefore, is dictated and rendered agreeable to our ears 
by ar original law of nature; and this scale, too, is substan- 
tially the same as that on which the most artificial music of the 
present day is founded, the latter being only rendered more - 
extensive and complete. It cannot, then, be doubted, that, in 
the most ancient times, there existed melodies founded on a 
similar scale, and possessing similar characters to the national 
music of the present day: and it may reasonably be supposed, 
that the strains, for example, of the shepherds and herdsmen 
of the patriarchal ages, whose manners are so beautifully de- 
scribed in Holy Writ, were nearly akin to the untutored lays 
which are found to express the loves and griefs of the present 
pastoral inhabitants of similar regions. 

The most ancient notices of music are to be found in the 
Bible. The invention of musical instruments is ascribed, in 
the Book of Genesis, to Jubal, who is mentioned as being the 
“father of such as handle the harp and organ.” The inven- 
tion of instruments at this early age of the world implies the 
previous existence of vocal music; for instruments have always 
been devised for the purpose of imitating the melodious accents 
of the human voice. "What was the nature of the instruments 
invented by Jubal, can only be matter of conjecture; for the 
words “harp and organ,” used in our translation of the Scrip- 
tures, are not to be held agmeaning the instruments now known 
by these names. ‘The ‘translators of the Bible into modern 
languages, knowing nothing of the instruments used among 
the Hebrews, seem to have employed the names of modern in- 
struments almost at random, in this as well as other places. 
In the Fyench translation of this passage, the words “le violon 
et les orgues” are found; and in the 150th Psalm, where there 
is an enumeration of the instruments then in use among the 
Hebrews, the French translators have again used the word 
“violon,”’ though there is not the slightest reason for supposing 
that any instrument at all analogous to the violin was known 
prior to the middle ages. 

That the Hebrews were a very musical people, appears 
from every part of the Old Testament; music being mentioned 
as forming a part of all their religious rites and ceremonies, 
and as being used on all festive occasions, whether public or 
private. During the reigns of David and Solomon, the most 
splendid period in Jewish history; this art seems to have been 
at its height among that people. David was himself a musi- 
cian; and his inspired lyrics, the Psalms, were set to musie 
for the purpose of being performed by ‘the chief musician,” 
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and the band or orchestra under his direction, which consisted | 
of numerous singing men and singing women, and players 

upon different instruments. Of these instruments nothing 
more is known, than that some of them had strings, seemingly 
cn the principle of the modern harp; that others were of the, 
nature of horns, or trumpets; and that others were beaten, like) 
cymbals. As to the musie itself, it probably resembled very 

much the rude, but frequently grand and imposing music still 

to be heard in various parts of the East, consisting of a very | 
simple strain or melody, adapted to the enunciation of a long 

poem, sung by a single voice, intermixed with chorusses in 
the unison or octave, and accompanied in a similar manner by | 
instruments. During the period of their national prosperity, | 
the Hebrews appear to have excelled their contemporaries in| 
music, as in other arts; for, in the beautiful lamentation come 
posed on the Babylonian captivity, (the 137th Psalm,) the; 
captives are described as being importuned by their oppressors | 
to entertain them with the “Songs of Sion.” “For they that, 
led us away captives required of us a song, and melody in our| 
heaviness, saying, Sing us one of the songs of Sion. How! 
shall we sing the Lord’s song ina strange land? If I forget| 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning!’ 
Though the Hebrew people were afterwards restored to their 
country, yet their subsequent history is that of a continual| 
decline, down to their total destruction as a nation, and affords | 
no materials whatever for throwing light on the state of their) 


| 


music. 

That. music was cultivated by some of the nations by tun 
the Jewish power was overthrown, particularly among the| 
Chaldeans, appears from different passages in the sacred wri- 
ters. Daniel describes the musical establishment at the court 
of Nebuchadnezzar as being magnificent, and as comprehend- 
ing the different instruments in use among the Hebrews. For 
their music and instruments, the Chaldeans were probably in- 
debted to their captives. But there is one people, the Egyp- 
tians, among whom music, like other arts and sciences, seems 
to have flourished in the most remote ages, and in a degree far| 
surpassing anything to which they afterwards arrived in other 
parts of the ancient world. 

This wonderful people were formed into 2 powerful king- 
dom, at a period when the ancestors of the Jews were confined | 
to the single family of Jacob. Even then, they appear, from 
the Book of Genesis, to have been far advanced in civilization; 
possessed, of course, of music, as well as those arts which 
belong more exclusively to polished life. By the concurring 
testimony of Greek writers, music was cultivated in Egypt 
from the most distant times to which their records aseend. 
From these writers, however, we learn nothing more than the 
fact, that music was cultivated, and that the Greeks derived 
from the Egyptians many of their musical instruments. But 
there still exist some pieces of Egyptian antiquity, from which 
it may be inferred that the music of that country must have 
been, like other arts,in a great measure lost, before it began 
to be cultivated by the Greeks. 

One of these is an Egyptian pillar, brought to Rome by 
Augustus, and still to be seen there, where it is known by 
the name of the guglia rotta. On this pillar, (which is sup- 
posed by the most learned antiquaries, to have been erected 
by Sesostris several centuries before the Trojan war,) there is 
a representation of a musical instrument of two strings, and 
having a neck somewhat resembling the modern lute. Now, 
the contrivance of giving to stringed instruments a neck, or 
finger-board, by which one string can be made to produce a 
series of notes by the pressure of the different fingers, was to- 
tally unknown to the Greeks; and this method of increasing 
the powers of stringed instruments was one of the circum- 
stances which contributed most essentially to the advance- 
ment of modern music. The possession, by the Egyptians, 
of this most important expedient, and its being unknown to 
the Greeks, would lead to the inference, that, as the Egyp- 

tians had an instrument so much more perfect than any of 
those known to the Greeks, they possessed a kind of music 
cofresponding to the superior powers of this instrument. 

Another piece of K:gyptian antiquity was discovered by Mr. 
Bruce, and is minutely described by him in a letter to Dr. 
Burney. It is a drawing of a musical instrument, in an an- 
cient sepulchre adjoining to the ruins of Thebes. After de- 
scribing the’ sepulchre, and its indications of a very remote 
antiquity, Mr. Bruce gives «an account of the picture in the 
following remarkable terms:—*“At the end of the passage on 
the left hand, is the picture of a man playing upon the harp, 
painted in freseo, and quite entire. He is clad in a habit 
made like a shirt, such as the women still wear in Abyssinia, 
and the men in Nubia. This seems tobe white linen or mus- 
lin, with narrow stripes of red. It reaches down to his ancles; 


his feet are without sandals, and bare; his neck and arms are 
also bare; his loose wide sleeves are gathered above the 
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for an Egyptian. To guess by the detail of the figure, the 
painter should have had about the same degree of merit with a 
good sign painter in Europe; yet he has represented the ac- 
tion of the musician in a manner never to be mistaken. His 
left hand seems employed in the upper part of the instrument 
among the notes in alto, as if in an arpeggio; while, stooping 
forwards, he seems with his right hand to be beginning with 
the lowest string, and promising to ascend with the most rapid 
execution; this action so obviously rendered by an indifferent 
artist, shows that it was a common one in his time, or in other 
words, that great hands were then frequent, and consequently, 
that music was well understood and diligently followed.” 
Mr. Bruce then goes on, at greater length than is necessary 
for our purpose, to describe the construction of the instrument, 
and accompanies his description with a figure of the harp. 
According to his representation, it closely resembles the harp 
of the present day, and is as elegant in form, and rich in orna- 


ment, as those which are seen in our drawing-rooms. Taken 
in proportion with the size of the performer, it must ‘* been, 
according to Mr. Bruce, about six feet and a half in“height, 


with thirteen strings, which must not only, from its size, have 
afforded powerful tones, but a scale of considerable extent. 
Mr. Bruce concludes his letter with the following observations: 
“This harp overturns all the accounts of the earliest state of 
ancient music and instruments in Egypt; and is altogether, in 
its form, ornaments, and compass, an incontestable proof, 
stronger than a thousand Greek quotations, that geometry, 
drawing, mechanics, and music, were at the greatest perfec- 
tion when the harp was made, and that what we think, in 
Egypt, was the invention of arts, was only the beginning of 
the era of their restoration.” 

In the same letter, Mr. Bruce mentions another ancient 
harp, which is represented on a basso-relievo at Ptolemais, a 
city built by Ptolemy Philadelphus. It has fifteen strings; 
from which circumstance, and from there being no harp with 
so many strings found in any remains of Grecian sculpture, 
Mr. Bruce concludes that it, like the other, is Egyptian;—a 
conclusion which is strengthened by the place where its re- 
presentation was found. 





SINGING AT SIGHT. 


In 1741, Handel, proceeding to Ireland, was detained for 
some days at Chester, in consequence of the weather. During 
this time, he applied to Mr. Baker, the organist, to know 
whether there were any choir-men in the Cathedral, who could 
sing at sight, as he wished to prove some books that had been 
hastily transcribed, by trying the choruses. Mr. Baker men- 
tioned some of the best singers in Chester, and, among the 
rest, a printer of the name of Janson, who had a good bass 
voice, and was one of the best musicians in the choir. A time 
was fixed for this private rehearsal at the Golden Falcon, 
where Handel had taken up his residence; when, on trying the 
chorus in the Messiah, 
“And with his stripes we are healed,” 

poor Janson, after repeated attempts, failed completely. Han- 
del got enraged, and after abusing him in five or six different 
languages, exclaimed in broken English, “You schauntrel, 
tit not you dell me dat you could sing at soite?” “Yes, sir,” 
said the printer, “and so I can; but not at first sight.” 


— cece Dy. 





SONGS. 

However deficient some countries may be in the higher 
provinces of poetry and music, there is not a people, civil or 
savage, without those branches of the two arts, which concern 
lyric numbers, and ballad melody. Songs form, in every land, 
one of the most important provinces of its literature and its 
musical compositions. ‘The remark made by Fletcher, of 
Saltoun, that if he were the author of the songs of a nation, he 
would not care who framed the laws, is not more trite than 
cogent. In England, even in the days of Shakspeare, 
songs were evidently considered as important, or the first of 
dramatic bards had not said, “I love a ballad in print.” It is 
not merely to the stage, and other places of public amusement, 
that songs have been confined; their vociferation has seemed 
to vivify the private concert-room, cheer the tables of the 
wealthy and refined, awaken the joy of the cottage reveller, 
and gladden the street-passenger with the recounted glories of 
his country’s successful warfare. -Even the arena of politics 
has resounded with lays that have contributed to defeat a bad, 
or support a good, public cause; election hustings, have felt 
the influence of popular ballads and ballad-tunes; naval songs 
have been more potent than impressment, in manning the 
wooden walls, and the vocal narrative of a military life has 
often proved the army’s best auxiliary. 








elbows; his head is close shaved; he seems a corpulent man, 





and about fifty years of age, in colour, rather of the darkest 











DULCE DOMUM. 


The old and justly favourite song of Sweet Home, the 
melody of which is so classical and pleasing, was written 
about two centuries ago, by a Winchester scholar, detained at 
the usual time of breaking-up, and chained to a tree or pillar, 
for an offence to the master, when the other scholars had 
liberty to visit their respective homes. This unfortunate youth 
was so affected with the ‘loss of his liberty, and at being de- 
tained from home, and all that was dear to him, that, before 
his companions-séturned to school, he died broken-hearted. 

In memory of this melancholy incident, the scholars of 
Winchester School, or College, attended by the master, chap- 
lains, organist, and choristers, have an annual procession, and 
walk three times round the pillar, or tree, to which their un- 
happy fellow-collegian was chained, chaunting, as they pro- 
ceed, Latin verses, of which the following is a translation:— 


Sing a sweet melodious measure, 
Waft enchanting lays around; 

Home's a theme, replete with pleasure! 
Home! a grateful theme, resound! 


Home, sweet home! an ample treasure! 
Home! with ev’ry blessing crown’d! 

Home! perpetual source of pleasure! 
Home! a noble strain resound! 


Lo! the joyful hour advances; 
Happy season of delight! 
Festal songs, and festal dances, 


All our tedious toi] requite. 


Leave, my wearied muse, thy learning, 
Leave thy task, so hard to bear; 

Leave thy labour, ease returning, 
Leave my bosom, O, my care. 


See the year, the meadow, smiling; 
Let us then a smile display: 

Rural sports, our pain beguiling, 
Rural pastimes call away. 


Now the swallow seeks her dwelling, 
And no longer loves to roam; 

Her example thus repelling, 
Let us seek our native home. 


Let both men and steeds assemble, 
Panting for the wide champaign, 
Let the ground beneath us tremble, 
While we scour aiong the plain. 


Oh, what raptures! Oh, what blisses! 
When we gain the lovely gate! 
Mother’s arms, and mother’s kisses,” 

There our blest arrival wait. 


Greet our household gods with singing, 
Lend, O Lucifer, thy ray; ; 

Why should light, so slowly springing, 
All our promis’d joys delay? 





DANISH STRATAGEM. 


When Anlaff, King of the Danes, invaded Britain, about 
the middle of the tenth century, he disguised himself as a 
minstrel, in order to explore the camp of King Athelstan. 
With his harp in his hand, he went among the Saxon tents, 
and taking his stand near the king’s pavilion, began to play, 
when he was instantly admitted. ‘There he entertained Athel- 
stan and his lords with his singing and his music; and was at 
length dismissed with an honourable reward, though his songs 
must have discovered him to be a Dane: but the profession of 
a minstrel was respected even in an enemy. 


MUSIC, PIETY, AND POETRY. 


The chancel and steeple of Crosthwait, in Westmoreland, 
were built early in the seventeenth century, at the expense of 
William Gilpin, a musician, who also contribuied largely 
towards supplying the three bells by which the edifice is fu- 
nished. These bells bear the following inscriptions:—On the 
first we read, Jesus be our speed;—on the second, Soli Deo 
gloria;—on the third, 


A young man, grave in godliness, 
William Gilpin by name, 

Gave fifty pounds to make these sounds 
T'o God’ s eternal fame. 





Some things won’t bear a Mediocrity, as Po¢ty, Musie, 
Painting and Oratory. 
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